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ANALYSIS 11.1 


OCTOBER 1950 


€MR. TOULMIN ON THE EXPLANATION OF HUMAN 
CONDUCT? 


By W. F. R. Harpie 


R. TOULMIN’S paper entitled “The Logical Status of 
Psycho-Analysis ”’, is rich in ideas on an important topic. 
His main thesis is that “ the psycho-analytic explanation resem- 
bles an account of motives rather than one of causes” (p. 28). 
We “think of psycho-analysis too much on the analogy of the 
natural sciences ”’ (p. 25), and so are troubled by “ the deter- 
ministic worry ” (p. 29). “The success of psycho-analysis, so 
far from destroying the last grounds—or loop-hole, if you 
prefer it—for belief in free-will, should re-emphasize the 
importance of ‘ reasons for action’, as opposed to ‘ causes of 
action’, and so the possibility of free choice” (p. 29). Mr. 
Toulmin’s method of reaching this conclusion is by first dis- 
tinguishing three “logically distinct types of explanation of 
human conduct” (p. 25) which we are accustomed to give 
apart from psycho-analysis, and then comparing psycho-analytic 
explanation with “these more 43 25). Even if 
I knew more than I do about psycho-analysis, I could not dis- 
cuss Mr. Toulmin’s general thesis in a short note. But I shall 
try to make clear the difficulties which I have found in following 
his account of the “ more familiar types ” of explanation. The 
difference between “causes” and “ motives ”or “ reasons ” is 
important for the philosophy of conduct in a context wider 
than that of psycho-analysis, and we cannot afford to be un- 
clear about any “logical distinctions’ which can be drawn 
correctly between different ways of “explaining ” actions. — 
It will be best to begin by quoting the main passage (pp. 25, 
26) in which Mr. Toulmin describes the familiar ways of 
explaining actions : 
“Consider three logically distinct types of ‘ explanation’ 
of human conduct : 
_E1, the ‘stated reason’ which one gives oneself, in reply to 
the question, “Why did you do that? ”—e.g. “ Because it’s 
time for bed and I want to go home ”. 
_ E2, the ‘ reported reason’ to which one refers in answering 
the question, “ Why did he do that? ”, asked of a third person— 
e.g. “ Because it’s time for bed and he wants to go home ”. 
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E3, the ‘ causal explanation ’ which one can sometimes give 
of an action—one’s own or somebody else’s—e.g. “ Becausc he 
was given an injection of cocaine twenty minutes ago ”’. 
ese three types of ‘ explanation ’ are lo ically related to 

three distinct forms of speech—to the ‘ psychological signal ’ S1 
(e.g. “I am in pain *”), to the ‘ psychological report’ S2 (e.g. 
“He is in pain”), and to the ‘ statement of material fact ’ $3 
e.g. “ They went to the cinema”). The logical distinctions 

een these three classes are as follows. er Si and El, 
there is no question of ‘ giving one’s evidence ’ or of ‘ making 
a mistake ’: if I call out “ I want you to come here ”, it makes no 
sense for you to ask, “ How do you know ? ” or “Are you sure?” 
for I might as well have said, “ Come here !”, or have waved to 
you to come—indeed, I must at one time or another have learnt 
to use all these three as methods of summoning people. Over 
$2 and E2, it makes sense to talk of ‘ evidence’ and of ‘ mis- 
takes’; but what the person himself says constitutes conclusive 
evidence. Over S3 and E3, one can again talk of ‘ mistakes’ 
and of ‘ evidence’, but the evidence is now a matter of factual 
observations neutral between all observers, including the person 
under discussion ”’. 
In a footnote at this point Mr. Toulmin gives the following 
additional example :— 
“ The difference between S1 and S3 is the difference between 
“Tam going to give you a good hiding” and “I am going 
to be sick”. ” 
Mr. Toulmin claims to detect a logical asymmetry between 
members of a class of first-person present indicative sentences 
and members of the corresponding class of third-person sen- 
tences. The members of such pairs are, he allows, “ united in 
use” as being appropriate to the same kinds of situation. This 
“‘ makes us want to say that the use of the signal expresses the 
* same ” an about oneself that others express by the use of the 
report ” (26). It does. What “logical distinction” do we 
overlook if we yield to the temptation? 

“Over S1 and El, there is no question of ‘ giving one’s 
evidence ’ or of ‘ making a mistake ’ ” (25). This might be so in 
one of two quite different ways: either (@) because S1 and El 
are statements which, if they are not lies, are based on direct 
knowledge ; or (4) because S1 and E1 are not, in the context we 
are expected to supply, statements at all but requests or commands 
(“ Will you forgive me if I run away? ” or “ Try not to hurt me 
so much! ”’). The examples (“I am in pain”, “I want to go 
home ”) suggest that (¢) rather than (6) would be the correct 
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interpretation. For a man can make untruly the statement that 
he is in pain. And a man who said “ I want to go home ” might 
be telling a lie, if, for example, he had made a that his host 
would detain him by force and wished to provoke this result. 
On the other hand, this interpretation seems to be ruled out when 
we ate told, of $2 and E2, that “what the person himself 
says’ (i.e. presumably S1 and El) “ constitutes conclusive 
evidence ” (26). For, if S1 and El may be lies, the fact that these 
utterances are made is not conclusive evidence for S2 and E2. 
Thus we seem to be driven to the other interpretation () which 
allows us to say of Si and E1, not merely that they do not need 
evidence and cannot be mistaken, but that they cannot be false. 
This will be so if they are not true-or-false, i.e. are not statements. 
This interpretation seems to be supported by Mr. Toulmin’s 
assimilation of “I want you to come here ” to “ Come here ! ” 
or to my waving you to come. Again the interpretation provides 
a clear “ logical distinction ” between the first-person sentence 
and the third-person sentence: it is the familiar asymmet 
between “I ask”, “I promise ”’, etc., and “he asks ”’, “he 
promises’, etc., where the first-person sentence effects a 
performance of a kind which the third-person sentence reports. 
In the case of a pair of sentences of this kind it is easy to see 
that the occurrence of the first-person utterance can plausibly be 
described as constituting conclusive evidence for the ‘ruth of the 
statement made by the third-person utterance. (Plausibly ; 
but the first fea might have been talking in his sleep, and 
then the third-person utterance would be false). But, while this 
interpretation does fit some of the things which Mr. Toulmin 
says, it can hardly be made to fit them all. Thus E1, “... I want 
to go home ” is described as being a “ stated reason” and as 
answering a question ; it would be absurd to describe thus what 
was in the context a mere request. And S1, “I am in pain”, 
if uttered to a dentist, may be a “signal” of distress and an 
appeal ; but it is still a statement and may be a lie. 

Is there any way of interpreting El and E2 in.a way which 
makes El express a statement and makes the occurrence of El 
“ conclusive evidence ” for the truth of the statement expressed 
by E2? The answer is that there is if we interpret E2 (“ reported 
reason ”’) as reporting not a “ reason ”’ but a “ stated reason ”’ ; 
ie. a pretext or excuse. This means that the question which E2 
answers, “‘ Why did he do that? ” would be understood, incon- 
sistently with usage, as if it meant the same as “What reason did 
he give for doing that?” If this were the question answered 
by E2, then clearly the mere occurrence of E1, even if a lie, 
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would be conclusive evidence for the truth of E2 (provided 
always that the utterer of El was in possession of his faculties 
and capable of “ stating a reason” at all). I suggest then that, 
when Mr. Toulmin said of S2 and E2 that “ what the person 
himself says constitutes conclusive evidence ”’ (26), what he may 
have had in mind’is the tautology that the reason a man gives for 
doing something is his pretext for doing it. But, if this diagnosis 
is mney two comments seem to be justified. (a) “Why did 
he do that? ” is never in lish equivalent to “ What was his 
excuse for doing that? ” (b) It is impossible to give an excuse 
without making a statement (although it is possible to 
apologize without making a statement). But it is accidental to a 
statement that it is alleged as an excuse ; it is not a logical feature 
of the statement. And if there were, as there is not, a logical 
distinction between excusatory and non-excusatory statements, 
the distinction would not coincide with a distinction between 
statements in the first person and statements in the third person. 
The “ report ” that my wife is tired is a better excuse for leaving 
a party early than the “ signal ” that I am. 

We have seen that, when Mr. Toulmin says that “ over S1 
and E1 there is no question of ‘ giving one’s evidence’ or of 
* ing a mistake ’ ’’ (25), he might be understood as suggesting 
either that S1 and El sentences make statements based on direct 
knowledge or that they do not make statements at all. I have 
argued that the doctrine conveyed is unacceptable whether we 
adopt the one interpretation or the other. No fresh light is 
thrown by Mr. Toulmin’s remaining example of an S1 sentence, 
“T am going to give you a good hiding ”. We may agree that 
this is not, or is not simply, a prediction which could be sup- 

rted or weakened by inductive evidence. But this exclusion 
ion not tell us whether the sentence is to be understood as 
es that I have resolved to do a certain action (which might 
be a lie) or as the expression of a promise (which might be 
insincere or over-sanguine but could not be mendacious). 

Let us now consider briefly on its merits, without now taking 
account of Mr. Toulmin’s commentary, the suggestion that 
there is a “type of explanation” which we sometimes give 
of our own actions over which there is no question of giving 
evidence or making mistakes. Here we can we by ruling out 
a type of autobiographical explanation to which evidence is 
certainly relevant and over which it is, not merely possible, but 
easy to make mistakes. nope the action is that of abruptly 
terminating an argument, and that the “ stated reason ” is given 


by the sentence “I have a heavy day to-morrow and ought to 
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go to bed early”. Here it makes sense to retort that the real 
reason was not as stated but was the fear of getting the worst of 
the argument ; and the recipient of the retort might come to 
see that he had been deceiving himself. Such self-deception is 
not paradoxical if to give the “ real reason ” is to say something 
not about the intrinsic character of an occurrence or episode but 
about the tendencies, pronenesses, dispositions which it mani- 
fested. We think that our action fits into one pattern of conduct 
when it really fits into another. There is no need to elaborate 
this point which has become familiar in recent discussions. We 
are indebted to Professor Ryle for setting it in so clear a light 
(Concept of Mind, e.g. pp. 85, 90, 113—114). Now, when we 
seek to understand actions, whether our own or anothet’s, it is 
this kind of reason or motive for which we are looking. Mr. 
Toulmin says as much when he says: “ it is a knowledge of his 
motives, his reasons—the wishes behind his actions—that we 
need ” (26). “‘ Behind ” is decisive. But he could not say what 
he does about Si and El, that there is no question of giving 
evidence or of making a mistake, if the “ stated reason” of El 
were a reason in this sense. 

In what other sense could it be a reason? I think that it 
could be a statement about what the agent was thinking and 
intending when he acted. Professor Ryle says: “‘ Motives are 
not happenings and are not therefore of the right type to be 
causes. The expansion of a motive expression is a law-like 
sentence and not a report of an event” (p. 113). This is true of 
some, but of all, “ motive the instance 

iven in the last paragraph a possible reply to the suggestion 
that the stated the ke as 
follows : “ There may be some truth in your insinuation that I 
would not have acted as I did unless I had been afraid of losing 
the argument. But my plea that I ought to go to bed early in 
order to be fit for to-morrow’s duties was an honest report of 
what was in my mind. I really was experiencing these thoughts 
and wishes, and in this sense my reason was as stated. More- 
over the fact that this was the reason which (in an occurrent 
sense) I had in mind was evidence, as far as it went, that this 
was my real reason (in your dispositional sense). Again, your 
‘real reason” was not a complete account of my motive: for, 
if it is true of me that I dislike losing an argument and that my 
conduct did manifest this propensity, it is also true of me that I 
like doing what I think right”. The statement of a reason in 
the occurrent sense would be said by some to be based on intro- 
spection ; and this is harmless if it means only that, when I 
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make the statement, I have caught myself thinking (in the 
instance discussed) of Now Mr. 
Toulmin says about his “ stated reason ” (E1) is at least plausible 
concerning the occurrent reason whereas, as we have seen, it is 
wholly inapplicable to the dispositional reason. We do not 
offer evidence in — of our introspective —_— It would 
be going too far, however, to suggest that there is here no 
possibility of mistakes. Perhaps sometimes the only possible 
error is linguistic : I cannot mistakenly assert that I am in pain, 
but I may not know the English word for pain. But a man may 
think and say that he is hearing a noise (e.g. the noise of bag- 
pipes in the distance) when he is only imagining one. There 
is no good reason, so far as I can see, for denying that auto- 
biographical reports about occurrent present (or immediately 
past) mental processes are often mistaken. 

Having expounded his “‘three simpler types of explanation” 
Mr. Toulmin proceeds to give another instance of El which he 
labels E14 in order to indicate that it is “ a speaking ... 
intermediate” between El and E4, “the typical psycho- 
analytic explanation”. It is still something which we say “in 
everyday situations (26). 

“ E14, ‘I found myself wishing that I was alone with her’ : 
this is a ‘ signal ’ as much as S1 or E1, for there is no question of 
* giving evidence’ or ‘ making mistakes ’"—in fact the descri 
tion given in such cases seems to be uniquely appropriate ”’ (27). 

Why is there no question of making mistakes? Is it because 
the person to whom the remark is addressed (he might happen 
to be a psycho-analyst) is supposed not to be interested in its 
truth but only in the fact that it is made? This restriction of 
interest would be odd and arbitrary. Or is it because the sentence 
cannot express a mistaken belief? But surely the speaker might 
be mistaken in claiming to remember what he found himself 
wishing. If the tense were present and not past (“I find myself 
wishing . . .”) this source of error would be cut out ; we should 
have an autobiographical report about an occurrent state or 

rocess. Mr. Toulmin speaks of it as a “ description ” which 
‘in such cases seems to be uniquely appropriate ”. On the next 
page, in explaining what E4 has in common with E1, he says : 
‘... the patient must come to recognize it (i.e. E4) as a natural 
(indeed as the natural) expression of his neurotic state of mind ” 
28). 
These phrases are difficult to interpret with precision. A 
“ description ” which succeeds in being “ appropriate” might 
presumably have failed. But how could it be inappropriate 
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unless by misdescribing, and how could it misdescribe if there 
is no question of making a mistake? Again, is the ‘ ‘uniquely 
appropriate description ” the same sort of thing as “ she natural 
expression’? If so, the term “ state of mind” is difficult. 
. Finding oneself wishing something ” suggests the noticing of 
an occurrent state. But a “ neurotic state of mind ” is surely a 
dispositional state, a liability or proneness to certain sorts of 
occurrences. Describing occurrences and expressing tendencies 
are two different ways in which utterances can be connected 
with psychical facts. I think that at this point Mr. Toulmin 
assumes that his preceding account of his “ three simpler types 
of explanation ” will enable us to understand his very brief 
characterization of “the typical psycho-analytic explanation E4 
(as presented by an analyst at the end of a series of consultations)” 
(27). But, as I have tried to argue, his description of the simpler 
types is itself not sufficiently clear and explicit. Mr. Toulmin’s 
main thesis, however, emerges more clearly in the concluding 
paragraphs of his paper where he insists on the importance of 
distinguishing an account of “ motives” from an account of 
“ causes ”’. 

Talk about the cause of an action is comparable with talk 
about the cause of a belief: it suggests that the action or the 
belief is not fully tational. The imputation arises from the un- 
doubted fact that nobody is always, and some people are seldom, 
determined to act and think as they do solely by the merits and 
the evidence. To say that an action, or a belief, is reasonable or 
has reasons is not, of course, to say that it is not determined by 
anything ; it is to say, roughly, that it is not determined by 
anything other than the thought of the relevant pros and cons. 
Now Mr. Toulmin points out that the analyst’s enquiry takes the 
form of looking for reasons and motives of neurotic behaviour 
and not merely for causes, and he argues that this “ gives us 
grounds for regarding the techniques of psycho-analysis as 
potentially ‘ rational ’, in a way in which hypnotic suggestion, 
brain surgery and insulin treatment cannot be” (28). This is an 
important observation, and fully justifies his warning against 


“thinking of psycho-analysis too much on the analogy of the 


natural sciences ”’ (25). 
In two respects, however, Mr. Toulmin seems to indulge in, 


or at least to flirt with, paradox which is inessential to his thesis. 
(2) He suggests that “a psycho-analytic explanation may be 
accepted (provisionally, at any tate) as ‘correct’, even though 
the ‘ facts’ cited as causes never occurred” (28). Later in the 
paragraph he admits that such acceptance is only provisional, 
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To give an account of “ motives ” is not to refrain from giving 
an account of antecedents (whether we say “‘ antecedent causes ”” 
is mainly a question of terminological convenience). On the 
contrary. We have seen in the preceding discussion that a 
motive may be a disposition or an occurrence. Reference to a 
disposition is not, but implies, reference to causality. And, if 
the motive is an occurrence, it is an occurrence which precedes 
and determines, or at least influences, the action. () He suggests 
that “ therapeutic failure is as fatal to an explanation in — - 
analysis as predictive failure is to an explanation in physics ” 
(29). This remark also seems to involve the overdrawing of the 
antithesis of “ motive ” and “cause”. I agree with Professor 
Dingle’s rejection of the suggestion in ANALysis (March 1949, 
. 65). 
2 The limited scope of this note has made it impossible to 
do more than glance at the question whether or how far psycho- 
analytic explanation is causal. But I should like to end by 
expressing disagreement with the view maintained by Mr. Flew 
in Anatysis (October, 1949) that the causal explanation of 
conduct can be only of the kind given by neurology “ in terms 
of quite solid and undubious neurones ” (p. 11). In the case of 
hypnotic suggestion which he himself quotes (p. 9) I find it difficult 


to see how it can be denied that the a given under 


hypnosis was the causal ancestor of the subsequent opening of 
the umbrella. But the receipt of the suggestion was not itself a 
purely physiological process even if the link or links which 
connected it with its effect are to be thought of as states or 
processes in the nervous system (I do not deny the force of Mr. 
Flew’s doubts about “unconscious mental processes’). Mr. 
Flew claims to be supporting and developing Mr. Toulmin’s 


main thesis. But on this point at least he is saying something to - 
which Mr. Toulmin is certainly not committed by his —_ ; 
be 


Mr. Toulmin’s example of a causal explanation which woul 

of interest to a psycho-analyst is : “ E34, ‘ He behaves like that 
because his father used to beat him violently as a child’”. Here 
again the causal ancestor is not a purely physical or corporal 


transaction. To say that it was would be to make irrelevant or ° 


epiphenomenal what the psycho-analyst would regard as prim- 
ily relevant, viz. what the child thought and felt about it. 


Corpus Christi College, 
Osxcford. 
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THE APPEAL TO ORDINARY LANGUAGE 


THE APPEAL TO ORDINARY LANGUAGE 
By J. L. Conrrz 


AN expression ‘ E’ is an ordinary expression, according to 
Norman Malcolm,’ if it has a commonly accepted use and is 
said to have a commonly accepted use if and only if it wou/d be 
used in describing a certain sort of situation. 

The main defect of this definition is that it conceals an 
ambiguity which Malcolm deftly exploits in order to make 
Russell and other linguistic offenders sound silly. It fails to 
distinguish two senses of “‘ ordinary language” and two ways of 
“going against ordinary language”. The first sense involves 
the notion of misuse or abuse ; the second of dis-use or non-use. 
To elucidate I will employ the analogy of chess. 

If moving a pawn results in my loss of a rook or in a reckless 
exposure of my king, I have made a bad move. But bad moves 
ate permissible moves and I am still playing chess whether or not 
I play it well. Moving the red bishop onto a black square, how- 
evet, is not a permissible move and is neither good nor bad. 
Malcolm at times argues as if Russell, in asserting his episte- 
mological sentences, is (2) misusing ordinary language (making a 
bad move) and at times that he is (>) departing from the ruses 
that govern ordinary language (making no move at all). Each 
of these offences may be described as “ going against ordinary 
language ”’ which fact serves to veil the distinction. 

Suppose we term offence of type (2) misuse and offence of 
type (b) non-use (on the analogy with non-move). Of which 
type is Russell really guilty ? It is certain beyond a doubt that he 


“  misuses otdinary language but again in a very special sense of 


‘misuse’. It is not the misuse of a grammatically ignorant 

erson unaware of what correct usage is. Russell, although he 
Goes correct usage, prefers, for certain private reasons, an odd 
usage. When he asserts that physiologists never see the brains of 
other creatures he deliberately uses ‘see’ in an odd way and 
moreover is ready to admit it.? It is worthwhile stopping to 
examine why Russell chooses to be eccentric. Ordinary language, 
he contends, is to be condemned because it is the language of 
naive-realism and since “ naive-realism leads to physics, and 
physics, if true, shows that naive-realism is false ; therefore it 
(i.e.,naive-realism) isfalse ”.? There are two suspicious assertions 


1 The Philosophy of G. E. Moore. pp. 358-59. 
2 Cf. The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, pp. 704-5. 
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to be considered here, (i) that ordinary lan is naively- 
realistic and (ii) that physics refutes it. Consider Bret the latter. 
What do the words “ leads to ” mean ? Certain sorts of observa- 
tions like those made by Brahe and Galileo and Michelson and 
Morley may be said to lead to physics i.¢., to the construction of 
hypotheses such as those of Newton and Einstein. But naive- 

ism is a philosophical theory and leads to nothing but debate 
and metaphysical systems. Galileo refuted Aristotle's physics 
but did not refute his epistemology. 

The ascription of naive-realism to common language is one of 
Russell’s unfortunate mistakes. Ordinary language, he argues, is 
blindly obedient to the pre-historic racial decrees of naive- 
realism. Now the central question of naive-realism is the 

estion whether something called a sense-datum stands to some- 

ing else called a on surface in a peculiar relation called 
“being a part of ”. That this question can never be answered 
by an appeal to common sense ought to have been plain long 
ago; for, either “sense-datum”, “ physical surface”, and 
as of ” are ordinary terms or not. If they are ordi terms 
the answer is trivially obvious or trivially non-sensical, depend- 
ing on how we construe “part of”.! If non-ordinary the 
question is unintelligible to common sense for the rules that 
govern ordinary language, by definition, do not provide for 
non-ordinary language. Russell’s quarrel with ordinary language 
is therefore based on a profound misunderstanding. 

Naive-realism is one way to play the epistemological game ; 
critical-realism another. Common sense is not a participant and 
is very rarely a spectator. Now Wittgensteinians like Malcolm 
are puzzling for they consciously repudiate and are repelled by 
the epistemological sport. Nevertheless they seem to derive 
immense pleasure in heckling those who do like to play it. Witt- 
gensteinians would like to break up the game because they 
really think it not worth playing. But in trying to break it u 
they resort to illicit tricks. A few may be discerned in Malcolm’s 
treatment of Russell. Consider his alternatives. In saying “I 
can never see another person’s brains ” Russell is : 

(1) making a false empirical assertion 
(2) misdescribing a common fact (a bad move) 
(3) presenting an alternative description 
an eccentric way of making an approved move) 
(4) uttering nonsense 
(no move at all) 


1 Obvious, if we are allowed to say that colours ate “‘ patts of ’’ objects in a sense similar 
to “‘ legs are parts of tables ”. Nonsense otherwise. 
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Malcolm notices the absurdity of (1) i.e. of supposing (as Moore, 
in his analogous refutation of Bradley, appears to have done) 
that Russell merely overlooked what every fool knows. (2) is 
unacceptable for the sentence is a misdescripti m, as we have 
seen, only in a very Pickwickian sense. “‘ See ” in “ I see middle- 
C” is misused, but Russell’s “‘ see ” is an odd or eccentric use. 
(3) is absurd but not in the way (1) is absurd. Although the 
sentence implies or embodies the decrees of critical-realism, it 
does not itself issue any decree. (When I move my pawn I am 
pte-supposing a rule not issuing one). Moreover if Malcolm is 
serious in proposing (2) (as he seems to be) his own thesis is 
self-condemned for the sentence “‘ The philosophical sentence 
‘s’ is a linguistic proposal” is, of course, merely another 

roposal and one which violates ordinary usage and is therefore 
‘incorrect ” (in Malcolm’s own sense). 

We are left with (3)—but what does this say ? Here we need 
rules to pronounce on brands of nonsense. Malcolm cannot use 
common-sense “ nonsense” to indict Russell. The former’s 

e of nonsense is of the sort “ The specific heat of virtue is 
.003 ” which is not of the type exemplified in Russell’s “No 
physiologist ever sees . . . etc.” 

Malcolm is thus prosecuting Russell on false charges and, to 
add an ironic touch, without having a proper licence as a -prose- 
cutor. To law-abiding users of everyday speech Russell’s verbal 
eccentricities are certainly a nuisance but there is nothing on the 
statute books legally to try, let alone convict, him of linguistic 
misdemeanours. Only constitutional amendments such as those 
proposed by naive-realists or phenomenalists or idealists or 
ptagmatists can justify any prosecution. If Wittgensteinians 
should adopt such amendments their position would collapse 
for it would then no longer be able to claim the shelter of poor, 
innocent, abused, commonsense. 


State University of Iowa, U.S.A. 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY AN “ INSTANCE” ? 
By J. R. Jones 


N a paper On the Logic of Complex Particulars in Mind (July 
1949), Mr. Wilfrid Sellars tries to determine what ‘ intuitive 
criterion’ we employ in deciding when a particular is (or is 
not) a case ot instance of a concept. He notes the following facts. 


~ 1 Notice that the chess equivalent cannot be stated for (1) since (1) uses but does not 
mention a sentence. 
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ANALYSIS 


We should, without hesitation, say of such a statement as “‘ Fido 
is a dog ”’ that this statement is saying that its subject-item as a 
whole is a case or instance of the concept Dog. On the other 
hand, we should hesitate to say of a statement like “Fido is 


” that this statement is saying that Fido as a whole is a 


case or instance of Anger. We should be more inclined to say 
that what this statement is saying is that Anger is somehow 
‘ present in’ Fido. Now these facts suggest, Mr. Sellars thinks, 
that, whether we are aware of it or not, our ‘ intuitive criterion ’ 
for the phrase ‘ case or instance of’ is that something is a case 
or instance of a concept when, and only when, the concept 
completely ‘covers’ or exhausts the nature of the thing in 
question. 

This conclusion seems to me to be both true and important. 
But I am unable to accept the analysis of atomic propositions 
which Mr. Sellars seeks to base upon it. I shall assume that the 
definition of an atomic proposition is ‘a proposition that is about 
some absolutely simple particular’. My objection to Mr. 
Sellars’ view is that his ‘basic particulars’ are not genuine simples. 

The argument by which he concludes that there must be 
simple particulars may be paraphrased as follows. We see on 
reflection that the statement “ Fido is angry ” cannot be saying 
of Fido that Je is a case or instance of Anger. For, otherwise, 

et would have to ‘ cover the whole nature’ of Fido which 
it clearly does not do. Nevertheless, if Fido is angry, something 
must be a case or instance of Anger, that is, there must be some- 
oe pee Anger covers the whole nature of. And the presence 
of this something in Fido must be what we are affirming in 
saying that Fido is angry. In order, then, for “ Fido is angry ” 
to be true, something whose nature the concept Anger completely 
covers must be ingredient in Fido. It would thus appear that 
the class of sentences which ascribe a quality to a particular 
thing are saying of their subjects that they contain an ingredient 
which is a case or instance of the predicate concept. This is 
expressed symbolically by saying that (where ‘ f(x)’ is a state- 
ment of this form) the analysis of ‘ f(x)’ is “There is a_y such 
that y is an ingredient of x and y is an instance of f”’. 

Now it seems to me correct to say that, if I say of a particular 
thing, x, that it is ‘such and such’, a statement about another 
sort of particular, y, is implied in what I am saying. Where I am 
unable to follow Mr. Sellars is in his assignation of the. values 
of ‘y’. To assign the values of ‘y’, we have to identify certain, 

iculars as having the following characteristics. They must 
, not things, but ingredients in things, and they must 
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constitute instances of the qualities that areattributed to things. Mr. 
Sellars suggests a ¢winge. Now, superficially, a particular of this 
sort would seem to have the necessary credentials. Mr. Sellars is 
able to show, for example, that it complies with his criterion of 
an instance. He points out that we have as little hesitation in 
saying of the statement “It is a twinge” that this statement is 
saying of its subject-item as a whole that it is an instance of 
Twinge, as we have in saying of “Fido is a dog” that this 
statement means to say that Fido as a whole is an instance 
of Dog. At the same time, a twinge would not ordinarily be 
called a ‘thing’. It does not have the self-subsistence that 
claimants to this title must at least appear to have. To say that 
there occurs a twinge is to imply that there exists a ‘ thing’ of 
the sort called a somatic sense-field which contains the twinge 
in question as a part or element. It seems natural, therefore, to 
say that a twinge is not a ‘thing’ but an ingredient in a thing. 
Influenced, presumably, by considerations of this sort, Mr. 
Sellars and that entitles of the sort of which a twinge 
would be an example are the values of ‘y’. 


This implies the following. Mr. Sellars gives the name of 
‘complex particulars’ to particulars which include other 
particulars as ingredients. Now by virtue of including a twinge, 
a given somatic sense-field will be a complex particular with a 
certain quality. If we call this quality 4, then Mr. Sellars’ view is 
that ‘ #(x)’, where ‘x’ is a somatic sense-field, is reducible to 
“ There is a_y such that y is a twinge and _y is both an ingredient 
of x and an instance of ¢”. Moreover he is saying that ‘ ¢(y)’, 
the implied statement that “ y is an instance ot ¢”’, is not reducible 
to a statement implying that some éngredient of y is an instance of 
t. For there are no ingredients of y. A twinge thus becomes a 
‘basic’ or ‘simple’ particular. Statements identifying such 
particulars, for example, “ It is a twinge” or “ That is (was) a 
twinge’, Mr. Sellars classifies as ‘ atomic propositions ’. They 
“ belong on the ground floor of the language ”’. 


Now if it is true that, when we talk in a way which implies 
that a thing x exemplifies a concept /, the facts are that contains 
an ingredient instance of f, there can be no question that a more 
primitive level than the one at which we speak is implicit in the 
structure of our language. But I doubt whether, in the above 
analysis, Mr. Sellars has succeeded in penetrating to this level. 
I have two main reasons for thinking this. I shall state one of 
these reasons first, before proceeding to suggest how I think the 
phrase ‘ simple (or ‘ basic ’) particular ’ should be interpreted. I 
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shall then give my second reason for doubting whether Mr. 
Sellars has interpreted this phrase correctly. 

My first reason for doubting this concerns the analysis of 
‘twinge’. Mr. Sellars is aware that a consequence of taking 
“is an instance of ’ to mean ‘is completely covered by ’ is that 
we should not be able to say of a particular which is a genuine - 
instance of a universal that it exemplifies anything besides the 
universal in question. Thus he says that it does not “‘ make sense 
to say of a basic particular that it exemplifies more than one 
non-relational concept”. And he expresses the same point by 
saying that “‘ where the values of ‘ x’ are basic particulars, the 
forms ‘ f (x) and g (x)’ is illegitimate”. This enables complex 
—— to be defined in terms of the legitimacy of this form. 

or example, it obviously makes sense to say “ Fido is angry and 
hungry”. In other words, where the analysis of ‘f (x)? is 
“ There is a_y such that _y is an ingredient of x and _y exemplifies 
f?’, the implication is that there may also be a z such that z is an 
irigredient of x and z exemplifies g. ‘x’, then, must be the 


name of a complex particular “ if it is to be legitimate to say that 
x has other properties than f”. Now I submit that, in the light 
of this criterion, the example Mr. Sellars gives of a basic parti- 
cular is complex. For it does seem to me that a twinge, in 


addition to exemplifying the quality of ‘twinginess’, also 
exemplifies the (unnameable) quality of the kind of pain that it 
happens to be atwinge of. Thus I am sure that it is inspectively 
ion to me that, say, a twinge of facial neuralgia differs 

ualitatively from the twinges in a sutured surface wound, 
though, of course, I have no words in which to describe this 
difference. It accordingly seems possible to distinguish in a 
‘twinge’ something, additional to both the pain-quality and 
the twinginess, which is what ‘has’ these qualities, whether by 
way of being a complex which the qualities jointly constitute or a 
substratum in which they inhere. 

Now this at once makes a twinge a complex icular. 
Twinginess may be a simple quality, but anything which cannot 
be said to de but only to have twinginess, that is, anything which 
is said to ‘ be Avingy’, must be complex. For, while it is tauto- 
logous to say that what is twinginess cannot be anything besides 
twinginess, whatever is said to “ be twingy ’ may be said to ‘ be’ 
other things as well, in the sense that it may possess character- 
istics besides twinginess. What then would one say is a twinge ? 
It certainly is not a thing in the sense in which ‘ things’ are self- 
dependent existences. On the other hand, if it is the case that 
whatever is not a quality or a relation must be a substantive, a 
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twinge will be a substantial existent of some sort. It is sometimes 
said that substantival existences are of two sorts, ‘ continuant ’ 
and ‘ occurrent’. If we accept this view, then I think a twinge 
is simply an occurrent substantive. In short, I classify it as an 
event. A twinge occurring in a certain somatic sense-field s 
will be an event such that both twinginess and a certain pain- 

uality are qualities of this event and the event is an episode in 
the somatic sense-history of which s is a cross-section. This 
presupposes, what I take to be the accepted view, that where 
the values of ‘x’ are events, the form ‘f (x) and g (x)’ is 
not illegitimate. 

If this analysis is sound, the proposition “It is a twinge ” 
has an atomic reduction. It reduces to “ There is a_y such that_y 
is an ingredient of this (event) and y is an instance of twinginess”’. 
Propositions about occurrent substantival particulars, in short, 
are not atomic. The distinction of ‘simple’ and ‘ complex’ 
does not correspond with the divisions of substantives into 
occurrents and continuants. This means that Mr. Sellars has not 
succeeded: in reaching the ‘ground floor of the language’. 
The values of ‘y’ remain unidentified. ery 

Mr. Sellars seems to me to have gone astray in not facing up 
to the requirement that a genuinely simple particular should not 
have the internal complexity implied in saying that ‘ something © 
has a quality ’, even where what has the quality is an occurrent 
particular of the shortest appreciable duration. But what other 
class of particulars can there be besides occurrent particulars, or 
events, and continuant particulars ? ‘ Continuant ’ and ‘ occurt- 
ent ’, we have seen, describe forms of substantival particularity. 
It seems to me that a fundamental mistake in trying to identify 
atomic particulars is to proceed on the unexamined assumption 
that ‘ particular’ is synonymous with ‘ substantival ’, and so to 
ignore the possibility that purely qualitative particulars. may 
exist. I am going to suggest that, where ‘ f (x) ’ is reducible to 
“There is a y such that y is both an ingredient of x and an 
instance of f’’, our clue to the identity of y lies in the: way Cook 
Wilson conceived of the relation between a universal and its 
particulars. Remote as this topic may seem, its relevance. to 
the question discussed here will appear at once from the fact that 
Cook Wilson makes the same assumption as Mr. Sellars in regard 
to the meaning of ‘instance’. Both writers assume our ‘ intui- 
tive criterion’ of an instance to be that a universal has for its 
‘instances’ those particulars whose whole being consists in 
being instances of the universal in question. And Cook Wilson 
too expresses this relation in terms of ‘ coverage ’. 
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His thesis is that a universal as completely ‘covers’ the 
nature of each of its instances as the universal which is a deter- 
minable covers the whole nature of the universals which are 
determinates under it. Just as_ye//owness, for ore se covers the 
whole ‘nature of each of its shades, so that chrome, gamboge, 
lemon, etc., ate nothing besides ‘ ways of being yellow’, so it 
must cover evetything that an instance of mn Lame can be 
besides being merely particular. To express the fact that its 

iculars are, in this way, “‘ nothing ouside the nature of the 
universal”, Cook Wilson proposes to call them ‘ particularisa- 
tions of the universal’. This expression is an attempt to bri 
out the nature of the peculiarly intimate relation which his 
criterion of an instance requires should hold between a universal 
and its instances. A ‘ particularisation of a universal ’ is a parti- 
cular which contains nothing besides the universal in question. 
This is how Cook Wilson interprets the notion of ‘ complete 
coverage’. To say that a universal completely covers the 
nature of a particular which is an instance of it is, in his view, the 
same thing as to say that the particular simply is the universal 
itself particularized. No particular is a ‘true particular’ of a 
universal which is not homogeneous with it in this specific 
sense. Where, therefore, a universal 4 is a common quality, no 
complex particular in which this quality coinheres with other 
qualities can be a ‘true particular’ of 4. Now Mr. Sellars is 
making precisely the same point when he says that we so use 
‘instance’, or should so use it, that, for example, Fido 
cannot be an instance of anger. I suggest that he mis-identified 
the entity that would be an instance of anger if ‘ Fido is angry ’ 
were true, from failing to apply this criterion with sufficient 
rigour. For the position, as I see it, is that he sought this entity 
among substantival constituents of Fido when his declared 
criterion of an instance pointed to something quite different as 
the ingredient particular that he was looking for, namely to 
what Cook Wilson would call “ anger-quality particularized as 
the angriness of Fido’s current state”. For, unlike the event 
which is Fido’s state of anger, this ‘ particular’ is absolutely 
simple. It does not have the kind of complexity that is involved 
in saying that something ‘ has a quality’. A true particular of a 
quality universal, Cook Wilson somewhere says, 1s “‘ not some- 
thing which has the quality, it is the quality itself particularized ”’. 
Where there is a quality and something which has the quality, 
there are at least two things. But a genuinely simple particular 
must beone thingonly. Isuggestthat we have noconcept which meets 
this requirement save that of a ‘ particularized quality-universal ’. 
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This is not a substantive, whether continuant or occurrent, 


but a quality. It is, nevertheless, a i i ity, 
and is, 2 such, both purely qualitative eal particular. — 

If simple particulars are entities of this sort, it will be analytic 
that, where the values of ‘x’ are simple particulars, the form 
y and g (x)’ is illegitimate. For the analysis of ‘ f (x)’ on 
this view will be “ There is a quality-universal f and x is a 
patticularisation of f”. And since “x is a particularisation of f” 
means the same as “x is f patticularized”’, it will be logically 
impossible that, where f and g are different quality-universals, a 
particular, x, which is a particularisation of f should at the same 
time be a particularisation of g. 

Cook Wilson’s theory of the true particulars of universals is 
clearly related to the bettér known theory of G. F. Stout that the 
characters of particular things are as particular as the things 
which they characterize. It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. 
Sellars should mention Stout’s analysis ome particulars 
as containing a suggestion which he finds echoed in his own. 
What puzzles me, however, is that, when he evidently knew 
that the distinctive thing about Stout’s theory is that it makes 
qualities particular, he should have failed to take account of 
the possibility that particular qulities are the basic particulars for 
which he was in search. He says he understands Stout to be 
saying that “ ... the qualities of a thing are ingredient instances 
of qualitative universals rather than these universals themselves ”’. 
Yet when he came to give his own example of an ‘ ingredient 
particular ’, he cited a ‘ twinge’ which is not a quality at all but 
an event, that is, not a quality but something which das a quality 
and which, therefore, as distinguishable from its qualities, can, 
logically, have any number of them. 

In conclusion I shall try to state my second reason for 
egecting Mr. Sellars’ example of an atomic particular. It is one 
of the main tenets of his paper that an ‘ atomic level’ is only 
implicit in the structure of language. “ That a reconstruction of 
our language involves an atomic level does not entail that we 
ever actually formulate statements which would be reconstructed 
as belonging to this level. .. We speak at a derived level of our 
language which is ‘above’ the atomic level”. (p. 324) I take 
this to mean that statements affirming that some atomic parti- 
cular is, say, an instance of blueness, occur only as implied by such 
statements as, for example, “This flower is blue”. But how, if 
that is so, was Mr. Sellars able to express an atomic proposition 
without going outside the ordinary resources of language ? 
How did he come upon an example of an atomic proposition 
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as it were on the surface, at the level of ordinary, or nearly 
ordinary, discourse ? “It is a twinge’, particularly in the form 
“‘ That is (was) a twinge ”’, is a statement one may find oneself 
making in a not too unfamiliar context. If this statement is 
really ‘atomic’ and it is true that we — above the atomic 
level of language, how is it that, when I have toothache and am 
attending to my-somatic sense-field, I can say “ That was a 

inge ” with no suspicion of abandoning ordinary linguistic 
usage in an attempt to say aeunithing at a level ‘ below ’ the one 
at which I am accustomed to — F 

Consider, on the other hand, the case of the particulars which 
I am suggesting should be identified with the subjects of atomic 
propositions. One of the most formidable difficulties that an 
advocate of a theory like Stout’s or Cook Wilson’s has to over- 
come is that, if by * qualities ’ you mean ingredient instances of 
quality-universals and not these universals themselves, then 
language contains no names for the entities you are thinking 
about. But that is precisely as it should be if ‘ qualities’ in this 
sense really are the atomic particulars which we are looking for, 
and Mr. Sellars is right in suggesting that atomic propositions 
should not, strictly, be expressible in ordinary language. 


University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 


A NOTE ON LIKENESS OF MEANING 
By Rosert A. PRICE 


ITH regard to an article entitled, “On Likeness of 
Meaning ”, by Nelson Goodman, which appeared in this 
Journal, I should like to advance two criticisms. 

First, Mr. Goodman says, “Indeed actual word-inscriptions 
ate as genuine physical objects as anything else ; and so if there. 
is such an actual inscription that is a P-description and is not a 
Q-description, or vice-versa, then ‘P’ and ‘Q’ differ in their 
secondary extensions and thus in meaning ” (p. 6). It must be 
admitted that we can form an inscription, “a glub that is not a 

loob”’. This is a glub-description, but it is not a. gloob- 
Now, let us pose the following question: Are. 
“glub’ gloob’ meaningful? 

If so, literally any expression is meaningful. If not, then, 
secondary extension is not.essential to meaning, for we have 


1 Anatysis; Vol, X, No. 1 (October 1949), pp. 1-7. 
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already seen that ‘glub’ and ‘gloob’ have secondary 
extension ; yet they are here called meaningless. 

Secondly, since, on Mr. Goodman’s analysis “no two 
different words have the same meaning”? (p. 6) he is faced with the 
consequence that no definitions are possible. This leaves two 
alternatives : 

4) dictionaries are useless, or 

OF ere is a weaker sense of porn in which synonymity is 
possible. However, we are not told what this weaker sense is, 
and we are consequently faced with the original problem. That 
is to say, in attempting to answer the original question, namely, 
“ Under what circumstances do two names or predicates in an 
ordinary | age have the same meaning? ” (p. 1) Mr. Good- 
man eioekelen ikeness in primary extension was an inadequate 
criterion because it can not deal with words like ‘ centaur ’ and 
‘unicorn ’, which have the same (null) extension ; and yet are 
not the same in meaning. In attempting to overcome this 
difficulty, Mr. Goodman created secondary extension. However, 
it is seen that this stipulation leads us to equally undesirable 
consequences. | 


Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 


SUBJECTIVISM VERSUS RELATIVISM IN ETHICS 
By D. H. Monro 


je is usually taken for granted that subjectivism in Ethics 
implies relativism. But I think it can be argued that they are 
a y incompatible. 

I mean by subjectivism any theory that regards ethical terms 
as presupposing certain attitudes (wishes, intentions, emotions, 
recommendations, or some combination of these) whether 
these are held to be asserted or merely expressed. By relativism 
I mean the theory that men do genuinely differ in their ultimate 
moral judgments, and that there are no grounds for preferring 
one such moral judgment to another. * 

There is one line of thought which seems at first sight to 
enable relativism to be deduced from subjectivism, but which 
turns out to do nothing of the kind. If X is good presupposes 
some attitude, then can we apply good (or any other ethical 
predicate) to the attitude itself? Sometimes we can. For if X is 
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means, in whole or in part, I 4 e of X, it is not meaning- 
ask : Do I approve my of X? Ido not 
that there is any theoretical objection to continuing this process 
indefinitely. But it seems reasonable enough to say that in 
practice I approve of my approval of my approval is introspectively 
indistinguishable from I approve of my approval. If this is accepted, 
it follows that to say that a higher order attitude is good is 
merely to reaffirm the attitude itself. If A says happiness is good 
(meaning, let us say, I approve of my approval of happiness, and 
recommend a like approval to you) and B says happiness is not good 
(meaning I — of my disapproval of happiness, and recommend a 
like disapproval to you) neither adds any more if he says that one 
| attitude is itself good and the other bad. To judge between 
one’s own attitude and a conflicting one held by someone else 
is, then, to reaffirm one’s own attitude, and nothing else is 
possible. 

The relativist concludes from this that we ought not to 
apply ethical terms to higher order attitudes. But this statement 
is ambiguous. It may mean simply that we disapprove of 
multiplying terms when they add no further meaning, or it may 
mean that we disapprove of the process of reaffirming the higher 
order attitude itself. But to say the second is to say: I approve 
of neither approving nor disapproving of my approval of my 
approval of X. Now it may be that this is a possible attitude, 
in which case we were wrong in supposing that very high-order 
attitudes do not exist. But it is plain that this conclusion does 
not follow from the preceding assumption, and is inconsistent 
with it, though not necessarily with subjectivism itself. 

Alternatively, the relativist may argue that it is impossible 
to judge of ultimate attitudes (those of the highest order possible) 
since such a judgment presupposes an attitude of still higher 
order. But this is itself contradictory, since the conclusion is : 
I approve of neither approving nor disapproving of ultimate 
attitudes. This is apart from the more obvious criticism that 
“ ultimate ” attitudes are directed to ends, subordinate attitudes 
to means, and that this is a different distinction from that between 
higher and lower orders. 

But I think the relativist generally relies on a different argu- 
ment. I think he is really invoking the principle that we ought 
not to prefer one man’s desire (or more generally, good) to 
another’s simply on the grounds that it is his. I think this is a 
variant of the familiar moral principle that has been called the 
Principle of Impartiality. It is true that this principle is usually 
stated in terms of “someone’s good ” (i.e. the satisfaction of 
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desire) rather than of an individual’s conviction about what is 
good. But in so far as subjectivism regards an opinion about 
what is good as a desire, or something of the same general kind, 
the premiple may be applied to ultimate moral attitudes, and we 
may conclude that, if A and B really differ about ultimate moral 

tinciples, we ought not to prefer one to the other. In particular, 
if we prefer A’s attitude to B’s simply because we share A’s and 
not B’s, then we are preferring one attitude to another simply 
because it is the attitude of a particular individual. 

The question is, not whether this premise in the relativist 
argument is precisely the same as the Principle of Impartiality 
(it is obviously related to it) but whether it is one that a subjectiv- 
ist can agree to. There are, I think, two ways in which it might 
be argued that this principle is compatible with subjectivism. 

First of all, a subjectivist might argue that the ultimate moral 
attitude to which he appeals is common to all men, in which case 
a choice between ultimate moral attitudes need never be made : 
the problem is simply to decide what the ultimate attitudes 
really are. But this is plainly incompatible with relativism as I 
have defined it. I am not concerned with the problem of whether 
moral principles would be different if mankind (as distinct from 
particular men) had been differently constituted. 

Again, it might be said that the Principle of Impartiality is a 
rule which enables us to distinguish a moral attitude from one 
that is non-moral. It is a characteristic of moral approval that 
we approve of the same kind of action whoever the agent may 
be, provided the circumstances are similar. In this form the 
ptinciple is compatible with subjectivism, since it need not 
commit us to accepting amy attitude that conforms with this 
criterion. But if we do apply it to conflicting attitudes, both of 
which are moral, and conclude that we must not accept A’s 
simply because we share it and reject B’s simply because we do 
not share it, then we are affirming the principle in a form in 
which the subjectivist cannot hold it. Knd this, I suggest, is 
what the relativist does. oe) 

As an example, consider the commonest modern argument 
for relativism: the argument from anthropology. The anthro- 
pological evidence suggests, we are told, that value judgments 
ate a function of the culture. If we happen to be born into a 

articular society at a particular time, we can hardly help 
lieving that (say) slavery is right ; if into a different society or 
into the same society at a different time we can hardly help 
believing that it is wrong. So far we might say much the same 
of scientific beliefs. If we happen to be born at a particular 
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time and place, we can hardly help believing that the sun goes 
round the earth. The difference is, of course, that scientific 
beliefs are not wholly a function of the culture. There are criteria 
by which we can decide between them. But no such criteria can 
be applied to moral judgments. The appeal is ultimately to our 
feelings ; and our feelings are themselves peculiarly the product 
of a particular culture. In practice, when we try to decide 
between one set of value judgments and another, all we do is to 
treat the prejudices of our own culture as universal principles. 
The nineteenth century European missionary was revolted by 
certain native practices ; he tried to alter them. He was quite 
sure that he was right to alter them ; but the native was equally 
sure that he was wrong. It is useless asking which of them was 
really right, not merely in the sense that we cannot know the 
answer, since none of us can rise above his own culture (that 
might apply to the question about the sun going round the earth) 
but in the sense that there really is no answer to know. The 
question is meaningless. 

But the anthropologist usually concludes that the nineteenth 
century missionary was wrong to behave as he did ; and that a 
more enlightened European in his position (an mer 
rather than a missionary) would treat the natives differently. 
And this conclusion simply does not follow. It is, indeed, 
inconsistent with the whole argument. For if moral judgments 
are merely the reflection of our culture, they will continue to 
reflect our culture whether we realise that fact or not. If, on the 
other hand, to realise that a moral judgment is merely the reflec- 
tion of culture is to deny the validity of the judgment, then it 
would seem to follow, not that all moral judgments reflect the 
culture, but only that invalid ones do. 

Putting the point another way, if the anthropologist’s 

practice differs from that of the missionary, then he is affirming 
the Principle of Impartiality. He is asserting, that is to say, that 
his own prejudices, being merely prejudices, are not to be 
preferred to the prejudices of the native. And he cannot assert 
this and at the same time maintain that all such judgments are 
prejudices and cannot be anything else. 
_ Putting the relativist argument in its simplest form, then, it is 
this. Most subjectivists assert that moral judgments are ulti- 
mately expressions of desire. Since one man’s desire is not to be 
preferred to another’s simply on the ground that it is his, it 
follows that we ought not to prefer one moral judgment to 
another. But the assumption on which this rests is itself, I have 
suggested, inconsistent with subjectivism. 
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But is it? It might be objected that this step in the argument 
is not to be identified with the oma of Impartiality, for that 
is a moral principle and this is not. The assumption is not that 
we ought not to prefer one man’s desires to another’s on that 
ground alone but that there is no valid reason for preferring one 
man’s desires to another’s. It is not an axiom of morals, but of 
logic ; a better statement of it would be that desires are not 
capable of being true or false. 

Now I think I have shown that the axiom is in fact interpreted 
by relativists as a moral principle. There can be little doubt that 
the anthropologists mean that we ought to be tolerant of value 
judgments that differ from our own. But the inconsistencies of 
some telativists need not invalidate: relativism. Is the statement 
that there is no reason to prefer one man’s desires to anothet’s 
inconsistent with subjectivism? I have said that according to 
subjectivism, the only ground for preferring anything to any- 
anything is that it is the desire of one man, viz. myself; but 
that, it might be argued, is a sophism. If I like oysters, this is an 
excellent reason for buying them, for preferring, if you like to 
put it that way, the purchase of oysters to the purchase of 
toheroas ; but this in no way contradicts the assertion that there 
are no valid grounds for preferring my taste for oysters to your 
taste for toheroas. 

Yet more is implied in this latter assertion than simply that a 
taste for oysters is not the sort of thing that is capable of being 
true or false. My taste for oysters, it is asserted, provides a 
reason for doing anything that may lead to the gratification of 
that desire, but not for calling your taste for toheroas wrong. 
This is not nearly so obvious as it seems. There is, to begin with, 
the difficulty that calling your taste wrong, and persuading you 
that it is wrong, may be a very effective means of enabling me to 
gratify my taste. According to the relativist, this is an exact 
parallel to what does happen. If I happen to have a taste for a 
quiet life, and you happen to have a taste for strenuous heroism 
each of us tries to persuade the other that his taste is wrong. 
And 7 not, if wrong merely means “‘ what conflicts with my 
tastes ”” 

But, it will be said, the word wrong is of course ambiguous. 
It may mean morally wrong, or it may mean erroneous, as when 
we tell a schoolboy that his answer is wrong. And no doubt I am 
entitled to call a taste that conflicts with my own morally wrong, 
if morality is ultimately a matter of taste, but I am not entitled 
to call it erroneous. That is what we meant by saying that 
desires are not capable of being true or false. Very well. But it 
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follows that I am, after all, perfectly justified in condemning you 
because of your taste for toheroas. Or the missionary can, in 
spite of the anthropologist, quite legitimately accuse the natives 
of being sunk in sin. The only thing neither of us can do is to 
accuse our opponents of an intellectual error. And the righte- 
ously indignant seldom do this, in any case. 

Obviously this will not transform our ideas of morality very 
radically. Equally obviously, the relativist really means to say 
more than this. He begins with the contrast between matters of 
taste, about which there is no disputing, and moral matters, 
which, it is usually supposed, entitle us to condemn those who 
differ from us. When the relativist denies “the objectivity of 
morals ’’, he is denying that there is any real difference between 
taste and morals. He does not mean that we are, therefore, 
entitled to condemn those whose tastes differ from ours ; he 
means that we are not entitled to condemn those whose morals 
differ from ours. But this is not the position of the subjectivist. 
For if right and wrong really mean what accords with (or conflicts 
with) my desires, then it follows that we do condemn (or at 
least “‘ call wrong ”’) those who differ from us in taste. What the 
relativist really does is to contrast both taste and morals with 
scientific beliefs. These are capable of being true or false ; 
which means that we are entitled to call some of them (the false 


ones) wrong. Are we also entitled to call them wrong in the 
other sense, to condemn them? Without deserting the scientific 
standpoint, it might seem that we are. For it is, as it were, a 
self-regulating principle of science (one might almost say, in 
Kant’s terms, an autonomous a of reason) that false 


beliefs, and false beliefs only, are to be rejected. Nevetheless 
this is not itself a scientific belief ; it is not itself capable of being 
true or false ; it is a procedural rule which the scientist adopts 
for his own oo pe The relativist, I would suggest, is erecting 
this principle into a moral axiom. Whether he is entitled to do 
so or not, I do not wish to discuss ; but at least I think it can be 
said that this axiom is not one that a subjectivist can adopt. The 
nuine subjectivist, I take it, would persist unshakeably in the 
lief that those whose desires ran counter to his were really 
wrong, really sinful, really deserving of punishment. Once he is 
able to. say: “‘ Well, after all, you have as much right to your 
opinion as I have to mine ”’, he has abandoned subjectivism. - 
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